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—_———— 
CHAPTER I, 
THE MISADVENTURE OF ENSIGN GREEN, 


A WORLD of promise. Bads everywhere, 
and a concert of bird-voices ; loud, sweet, 
jubilant, expectant. 

The incoming of summer in the south 
of Ireland is, of all climates, countries, or 
epochs, the-sweetest and the best. I have 
seen many lands—Awmerica, hurrying on 
her spring robe as if she had not a mo- 
ment to lose; the same fair land in its 

orgeously dyed autumn dress, making of 
death a glory; the calm, transparent 
waters of more sunny climes still, re- 
flecting the white, perfumed load of blos- 
som on the orange-trees, and the marble 
walls of vast palaces, whose very shadows 
have a grandeur and magnificence all their 
own, as they lie sleeping under the silver 
moonlight. 

I have seen these things, and others 
like unto them; but naught fairer on 
the face of this beautiful world, than 
the early days of summer on the banks of 
lovely Lea, ~ 

How the boughs—newly decked in every 
exquisite shade of fresh young green— 
bend to touch the water as it passes, 
giving it unstintingly of their own beauty 
by making it their tiring-mirror! How 
loud the chaffinch cries, “cheep! cheep!” 
how the thrushes laugh and gurgle in the 
wood, and on what black, majestic wing 
the hooded crow sails overhead, bearing 
his bit of stick or shred of moss to add 





| to his yearling home, and make it fit and 


seemly for the voracious brood who soon 
shall gape and gobble in their wind-rocked 
home ! 

Nature’s concerted harmonies know no 
discord—the rush of the river, the bleat 
of the lamb, the shrill pipe of the black- 
bird, the “lowing of the cattle on the lea,” 
the rustle of the gently stirring branches, 
even the gobble of the greedy rooklets, 
all have their place in one vast choir that 
ne’er gets out of tune—and nowhere can 
you better listen to the many voices of 
awaking nature than in that green island 
of the sea, whose bosom is ever torn with 
anarchy and dissension, yet who wins— 
and wins for ever—the heart of the Sas- 
senach who dwells amid her beauty, and 
learns by heart the lesson of her loving 
tenderness, 

Over all there is a sunshine that warms 
yet never scorches, and the ambient air 
buffets your cheek with touch as velvet 
soft as that of a baby’s palm. Yet it isa 
softness that does not enervate. It fills 
your heart with hope, and brings to light 
your best energies. Life seems to be a 
gift unspeakable, and—together with all 
created things around you—you are happy | 
only just to live. 

Above the valley from which the bells 
of Shandon ring out so sweet and clear, 
there is a hil, from which the fair city of 
Cork may be seen to rare perfection. There 
lies the river, its sparkling waters spanned 
by St. Patrick’s Bridge, The wide streets 
with tall buildings on either hand, stretch 
out in a far-lying vista. The stream of life | 
runs gaily on. With the deep blue sky 
above it, and the river running through its 
midst, Cork—seen from a distance—has } 
much of the air of a foreign city. Nor 
does the character of her citizens belie this 
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resemblance. Easily moved alike to tears 
or laughter, to passionate sorrow or light- 
hearted merriment, is the Celtic nature. 
Ardent to love, hot to resent, vindictive to 
revenge ; beyond the power of reason when 
roused to animosity, or smarting under a 
sense of wrong ; capable of an intensity of 
devotion, ready with a generous sympathy 
to all in misfortune—what a strange, faulty, 
yet loveable bundle of characteristics goes 
to make up your southern Irish man or 
woman ! 

Bat it is not with the Celt, but with the 
Sassenach we have now to deal. Our story 
must. no longer go on halting feet, but 
hasten on and tell its tale without more 
lingering by the river with its countless 
tints of beauty borrowed from the verdure 
overhead, or lagging to listen to the lilting 
a thousand birds beneath the turquoise 
sky. 

That no charm may be lacking to the 
kingly day upon which our story opens, 
music is making merry all the sunlit air. 
It is music of the most stirring kind—the 
clash and clang of a military band. People 
coming up Patrick’s Hill unconsciously fall 
into step with the rhythm of it, turning 
into amateur soldiers for the time being, 
A child, letting go its nurse’s ve 


dances, laughing, to the sound; and a 
beggar, sitting by the roadside, laughs too, 
amid her rags and squalor, as she looks on. 
The tune they play is “Johnny comes 


marching home”; as you listen you are 
glad that Johnny did come marching 
home, though you don’t know who he 
was, or what astounding feats of arms he 
had been performing. These inspiring 
strains come from the barrack yard, and 
you, passing by that way, think, perhaps, 
what a merry life a soldier leads in times 
of peace, and what a blessing he ought to 
be to his country, and how ready and 
willing to pe and be shot in your defence 
in times of war. ° 

Just as you reach the bottom of the hill, 
the music stops suddenly, and the silence 
hurts your ears and somehow spoils the 
beauty and brightness of the day, making 
it a thing that has lost something of its 
perfection. 

We—who have magic shoes upon our 
feet that make us invisible and take us 
where we will— will pass through the 
heavy closed doors of the barrack square, 
and make one of the company gathered 
within, The whole strength of the Line 
regiment at present lying in these barracks 
is gathered together as for some high 





festival, drawn up in square, with the band 
—now silent—in the centre, but just a 
little to one side, so as to give room and 
space for an odd-looking erection that 
stands right in the middle of the cube of 
red-coated men. It is of triangular form, 
and ropes lie coiled upon the ground at 
either side of it. 

Hard by, with a nine-lashed scourge in 
his hand, stands a drummer, waiting the 
orders of the officer in command. Upon 
this man’s face is a portentous gravity that 
would be reluctance, but for that iron hand 
of discipline that holds tight and fast the 
will of every man who has once taken 
the Queen’s shilling. 

Whatever Drummer Coghlan may think 
or feel about the matter, it is his duty this 
day to lash the naked shoulders of Private 
Deacon, number ten company, with fifty 
stripes, unless the said Private Deacon, 
number ten company, shall so faint or fail 
during the infliction of the said stripes, 
that the surgeon of the regiment—standing 
near in full uniform, and looking as calm 
and stolid as he would do if he were 
succouring a wounded man under fire, or 
keeping vigil in the ward of a cholera 
hospital—shall, in the discharge of his 
duty, order the remittance of farther 
punishment, Hard by the triangle stands 
Private Deacon. He is a strong, muscular 

oung fellow, with a face that has doubt- 
ess been a mother’s and a sweetheart’s 
pride. There is no cowardice in his atti- 
tude; no craven fear shown on eye or lip ; 
but a resolute hatred of all those around 
him seems to burn in his dark eyes, and, 
if he trembles, it is with passion, not with 
dread. 

Some kindly comrade has slipped a 
bullet into his hand, unperceived, so that 
he may clench it hard between his teeth as 
stripe follows stripe, and pain swells into 
agony. But Private Deacon scorns this 
well-intentioned help, and the bullet drops 
upon the ground. 

An order is given, and the criminal is 
stripped, or rather strips himself to the 
waist ; the collar is strapped about his 
throat to prevent laceration of the muscles 
of the neck; and then he is bent against 
the triangle, his ankles and wrists are 
bound tightly to the various uprights, and 
the surgeon takes a step forward so as to 
have a clear view of the culprit’s face. 
If the lips turn livid, and the eyes dull 
and dim, then the punishment must be 
stopped. 

The Colonel gives a glance at the band to 
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make sure that the drums are ready to 
beat and roll should the sufferer cry out in 
his pain ; the man who holds the scourge 
takes up his stand at a convenient distance 
from the whipping-post, xa: Et 

All is ready, and the flail will whirl 
through the air and make its first mark 
upon the quivering flesh when once the 
word is given, But there is a moment's 
delay. 

Of late it has been whispered in the 
one hundred and ninety-third that the 
drummers have been lax in their duty 
on flogging parade. It has been said 
that the men get off too easily ; that there 
has been collusion somehow between the 
victim and the executioner. 

So the Adjutant, stepping to the side of 
Drummer Coghlan, says in an undertone 
—which, however, all the men manage to 
hear—“ Lay it well on.” 

Now this Adjutant is a man hated by 
the men and distrusted by the officers. It 
is but just now he has brought sorrow 
and shame into the home of humble folk, 
and made a jest of his success at the 
mess table. He speaks to a soldier rather 
less civilly than he would to a dog; 
he helps to “pluck” unsophisticated 
youngsters, newly joined; he is bad all 
round, and every man in the regiment 
knows it; but he is, on this occasion, in 
authority, and must be obeyed. With 
what alacrity Drummer Coghlan would 
being the lash down on the Adjutant’s 
back, with what delight he would “lay 
it well on,” is a secret locked in that 
wooden-faced man’s heart; with what 
delight the regiment would form in 
square to see him do it, he thinks with 
a grin that has to be promptly repressed 
as he lifts the: stem of the cat and 
makes a livid ridge across Private Deacon’s 
shoulder - blades with the lithe, strong 
lashes, 

To have to thrash your comrade like a 
dog is a very unpleasant duty, no one can 
deny that, but it comes in the way of 
military rule and discipline; therefore, to 
the mind of Drummer Coghlan it is a 
thing to be faced with a firm front, 
exactly as you would face the enemy in 
battle. If you don’t like being a soldier, 
why, get your “kin” to buy you out and 
be a “blooming civilian” ; but if you are a 
soldier, then take it as it comes, the bad 
with the good, the sad and sorry with the 
things that are blithe and gay. 

The worthy drummer may have his 
opinion as to the disorderly conduct of 





Private Deacon deserving or not deserving 
the lash, but that has nothing at all to do 
with his carrying out the sentence of the 
court-martial that sat upon the offender. 
The drum-major counts the strokes as 
they fall : “ One—two—three—four.” The 
blood spurts and oozes, the face of Private 
Deacon is white, his hands, blue with the 
pressure of the ropes, are clenched tight, 
so that it seems the nails must surely 
pierce the palms. Bat no cry, not even a 
moan comes from his lips. -And the 
measured rise, and swirl, and fall of the 
lash goes on, not, however, uninterrupted. 
There is a sud wavering in the ranks 
gathered on the left of the commanding 
officer, a staggering step forward from the 
line, and Ensign Green falls with a dull 
thud fiat upon his face, The young man 
in question has a remarkably long nose, 
and the barrack square is cruelly hard ; 
the result of these combined circumstances 
is disastrous, blood flows freely as ready 
hands raise the boy—for, indeed, he is 
little more—and open the collar of his 
tunic. 

Ensign Green at this opens his eyes, 
and stares glassily at the world, of which 
all he can see clearly is a scarlet line that 
dances up and down in a_ perfectly 
ridiculous manner, and a gravelly expanse 
that has waves in it, like the sea in a 
chopping wind. 

Ensign Green is a very fresh and newly- 
caparisoned warrior. He has lately:joined 
with all the things his mother and sisters 
marked and packed so neatly in various 
new portmanteaux, with a patent bath, 
warranted to expand to enormous dimen- 
sions almost at a touch, and could be 
packed, as the manufacturer declared, 
‘‘anywheres,” or “nowheres,” and with a 
dark shade at each corner of his upper lip, 
which there is every reason to suppose he 
looked upon in the light of a moustache. 

Mr, Green’s father had thought himeelf 
very lucky in buying “dear Edward” a 
commission in the one hundred and ninety- 
third regiment, and all the Green family 
held their heads very much higher than 
they had ever done before when the happy 
youth was gazetted. 

From these particulars will be seen two 
things—first, that Ensign Green was a 
young and tender plant; secondly, that 
I am writing of the long ago—when com- 
missions were things to be bought—when 
ensigns existed, and sub-lieutenants were 
not; and when we flogged our soldiers to 
make them love their Qaeen and country, 
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and fight for both with zest and courage. 
Never before had Edward Pouncefort 
Green, gentleman, seen such a sight as 
that which greeted his eyes on the lovely 
summer's morn already described ; never 
had he seen a human creature treated 
worse then a dog; humiliated and 
tortured before his fellow-men, as in these 
days—thank Heaven !—no man who wears 
the Qaeen’s uniform can be. 

The sight was new to him, and it dis. 
agreed with him. 

Indeed, we have left him too long staring 
with a sickly smile at the ranks opposite, 
and leaning heavily agaipst the knee of 
the colour-sergeant of his company. 

The Colonel, who sits his horse in such 
a motionless and stony attitude that he 
looks like an equestrian statue, is not un- 
aware of the disturbance on his left. 

“Take him to his quarters,” he rays 
curtly, though not unkindly, making the 
very slightest gesture with his hand 
towards the subaltern who has taken up 
so unsoldierly a position upon the gravel, 
and whose shako has fallen from his head 
and rolled a foot or two into the square. 
And sc—the while the lash still rises, swirls, 
and falls with regular, unswerving aim— 
Ensign Green is supported to his room 
hard by, the ranks opening to let him pass, 
and closing after him. 

It is the newly-made Colour-Sergeant of 
number one company who leads him, waver- 
ing on his long, spindle legs, and still staring 
feebly at things in general, to the shelter 
of his quarters; lays him gently down 
upon the little new camp bed that creaks 
so painfully, but is comfortable enough as 
long as you lie still in it; and then, with 
fingers as deft as those of a woman, bathes 
the bruised face with cold water, and 
searches for and finds the brandy-flask 
that ‘ Uncle Dick” gave his nephew as a 
usefal thing to take into. action and have 
ready—in case of accidents—on the field of 
battle. 

“ There, sir—you are better now,” said 
the sergeant, looking down upon the 
prostrate warrior from the altitude of his 
own stalwart inches, and stroking down 
his heavy, sweeping moustache to cover 
a lurking smile that would curl the 
corners of his mouth. 

“It was the—the—heat,” said Ensign 
Green; ‘'and my collar’s a thought too 
tight—must get my fellow to have it seen 
to.” 

“Just so, sir,” answered the sergeant, 
with an air of childlike faith in these facts ; 





“there's nothing worse than a tight collar.’ 
Then he added after a moment's hesitation, 
“ As you feel pretty comfortable, perhaps 
I had better fall in again ?” 

The c fficer nodded ; the Colour-Sergeant 
saluted, and walked slowly away. 

Perhaps he was not sorry to have 
missed the end of Private Deacon’s punish- 
ment drill. 





ACROSS A CORNER IN ESSEX. 


THERE is a briny whiff in the breeze 
that blows so freshly on the hill, and 
whistles in the shrouds of the tall flagstaff 
that is planted on the ivy-covered tower of 
old Leigh Church. Beneath us the broad 
estuary of the Thames is spread ont— 
shallows and sands, and dusky mud-flats, 
and bright channels winding throvgb, and 
fishing-boats and yachts afloat and aground, 
the dark steamers pushing along in the 
main channel, and beyond, the white forts 
of Sheerness showing in a stray blink of 
sunshine, And here in the quiet church- 
yard lie aground the stout old sea captains 
and pilots of other days—men who fought 
the Spanish Don on sea and land, or later 
on, the Datch, like Captain Rogers of the 
‘* Unicorn,” whose tablet records how he 
carried himself magnanimously in three 
general engagements. 

And there are fine old tombs in the 
churchyard that have braved the foul 
weather of more than two centuries, and 
still show legible inscriptions such as this, 
that tells how “in the hope of a joyfull 
Resurrection” sleeps below “Captain 
William’ Goodlad, chiefe Commander of 
the Grenland Fleet xxx yeare and master 
of the Trinity House in Anno 1638”: 

A worthye Able Seaman well Approvde 
Just unto all, and of all well Belovd 
With givets of Grace he was Repleat so Ample 

He lived and died a Patterne and Example. 

There are memorials in plenty of the 
old seafaring stock, pilots, fishermen, 
fighting seamen, or bold buccaneers in 
turns, some of whom rose to honour and 
distinction as Admirals in gold lace, knights 
and baronets, while others stuck to the 
lugger and the smack ; and the descend- 
ants of either are perhaps to be found at 
this day, sauntering on the wharf down 
below among cockle-shells and fish-baskets, 
and waiting for the tide that will carry | 
them to their night’s fishing. 

From the churchyard a flight of steps 
and a lane that is as steep as the side of a 
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houre lead down to the old town, where 
the High Street smells strongly of brine, 
and fish, and seaweed, and which ends in 
a row of wooden cabins, each with its 
furnace and copper, the use of which is 
shown by the great heaps of cockle-shells 
that lie vanttie-heuss that never dis- 
appear, however often they may be carted 
away, for the industrious men in blue 
jerseys are continua!ly shovelling fresh 
supplies out of the window. To clear 
away the cockle-shells from Leigh would 
be a task to keep the most stirring of evil 
spirits well employed, as an alternative to 
weaving ropes of sand or clearing the sea 
beach of pebbles. 

Beyond the cockle houses a rough 
track continues among channels and flats, 
where old boats are cast ashore to rot, and 
a rusty old steam launch is lying high and 
dry, and presently stops in a farmyard, so 
mixed are the occupations of this amphi- 
bious shore. A stile shows the way 
across the railway line, and the track is 
taken up on the other side, with here a 
pleasant bit of rough pasture, and there a 
tidal water-course, with a rough plank 
laid across it, and further on a morsel 
of tramway, that lands us on a grassy 
bank, scored with foot-tracks, which rises 
by a gentle ascent to the very gateway 
of Hadleigh Castle, 

One can’t help fancying a great gate- 
way there between those noble towers 
with warders pacing to and fro, and fisher- 
men going up with their baskets, and 
mules with jingling bells, and a train of 
black-robed monks, or a band of gleemen 
in bright parti-coloured garments. Forth 
rides a gay cavalcade, hawk on wrist and 
hound in leash, and all the waiting crowd 
uncover reverently, for the lord of the 
castle is the chief man of the realm, and 
the fair lady, his wife, is a Scottish Princess 
and near akin to England’s Queen. 
Below, in the haven under the hill, lie 
the great Earl’s galleys, with their silken 
streamers and gilded prows, and the river 
Sweeps past within a bowshot, where rich 
carracks sail by on the flood, laden with 
the wines of Gascony, or the costly wares 
of Ypres or Ghent. Such might have 
been the scene in the days of Hubert de 
Burgh, the builder of the proud castle whose 
towers, still grand in ruin and decay, attract 
the compassionate notice of the railway 
excursionist, 

The river has deserted its ancient course, 
and now its main channel runs miles away 
from the old castle, But probably when 





it was built it commanded from its abrupt 
heights the chief fairway of the river, and 
perhaps was intended as a bridle on the 
stirring citizens of London, between whom 
and De Borgh there was pretty constant 
feud. He nipped them at Westminster, 
where he had a seat on the site of the 
present Whitehall; he gripped them at : 
Hadleigh, where all their ships must pass ; 
but eventually the City was too strong for 
the lord, for thus we may read the strange 
obscure story of the great Earl’s disgrace 
and misfortunes. 

The two great flanking towers, whose 
wonderful masonry has defied the storms 
of more than six centuries, broken and 
ruined as they are, show boldly over the 
rough bushes and broken ground of the 
hill, but within the enceinte of the walls 
little else has been spared. The place 
must have been for centuries a convesiient 
quarry for all the neighbourhood, and yet 
the query of a casual excursionist seems 
pertinent enough : ‘ What have they done 
with the old ’ans?” They did not build 
Hadleigh Church with them, anyhow. We | 
reach the village by a long narrow lane, 
not innocent of mud, passing among the 
buildings of the Salvation Army farm 
colony, where a number of “submerged ” 
workmen are busy in mending wheels and 
other gear, with an “‘ cfficer” looking on, 
and we find there an interesting little 
Norman charch, probably older than the 
castle, with a characteristic circular apse. 

Bat for a few new houses rising here and 
there, and a street or two in embryo 
running into the ploughed fields, the 
houses represented by numbered wooden 
pegs, Hadleigh village, with quaint old 
cottages and a modest array of shops, has 
suffered no great change in the metropoli- 
tan invasion. The old lady who sells 
ginger-beer ‘‘don’t see much difference” 
in the place from what it used to be. She 
invites us into her neat little parlour 
crammed with old-fashioned furniture, 
and with a few old-fashioned oil paintings on 
the walls, by some village “little master ” 
of the early days of the century. There 
is the old squire who sits smoking his pipe 
by his broad, open kitchen hearth, and the 
village ‘‘softie,” who regards his’ patron 
respectfully from the other side; and an- 
other canvas represents the village cobbler 
crouched in his stall with some other 
village character,” who stands grinning 
at the side, The pictures, says the ol 
lady, were a legacy from her old master 
who died thirty-seven years ago, and they 
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weren’t painted for him, but for his father 
belike. And thus the old farmer squire 
comes into view, with his jester the softie, 
his court painter, and perhaps with his 
poet also, to take a share in the great jug 
of home-brewed. 

Still the old lady ‘‘ don’t see much diffe- 
rence.” The outside world is represented 
to her by “ breaks” from Southend and 
bicycles—from anywhere, But the ‘‘ breaks” 
“ don’t get no furder than the public-house,” 
and the cycles “runs on to Rayleigh, they 
don’t stop here.” And the old lady’s 
ginger-beer, which she produces from some 
dim receptacle in the thickness of the 
wall, is deliciously cool, and the honest 
body ransacks the house to find a half- 
penny for change. ‘Don’t matter! But 
it do matter ; I ain’t going to charge you 
more than I oughter.” And she would 
doubtless lock the door rather than let her 
guests depart without their due. 

The respectful way in which the village 
people speak of Rayleigh, as of a centre like 
Rome to which all roads lead, suggests a 
visit to the place. But that is for another 
day, when we make Benfleet our starting- 
place. 

There on the hythe, where, perhaps, 
Hasting, the Danish chief, landed his 


braves in the dim days of old, a number of 
barges are landing some very unsavoury 


cargo, Itis “sauve qui peut” from the 
little railway station, bat the fresh breeze 
dispels the evil odours, and the village, 
nestled in a nook of the hill, is as neat and 
pretty as a village can be, An artist has 
set up his easel by the roadside, and is 
sketching a red-roofed cottage with a 
wealth of greenery behind it; apple, and 
plum, and pear-trees, all well loaded with 
fruit. Down the lane lies the church, 
which rewards a visit by the sight of a 
charming old porch in beautifully carved 
oak, and probably of the- same age as the 
nave of the church, which is of the six- 
teenth century, while the chancel arch is 
some ages earlier. A little spiral staircase 
in the north wall is a curious feature, as it 
leads nowhere now, but once probably 
gave access to the flat roof of the aisle. 
But why, at a period when ladders 
were not unknown? Odor archeologist 
suggests, perhaps, for the Ascension Day 
celebration when—as still at Magdalen, 
Oxford—the singers ascended to the roof 
and chanted an appropriate anthem. 
Again there are the corbels of the nave 
that once helped to support a handsome 
open timber roof, carved by some 





humorist in stone with the happiest 
grotesqueness. 

But again up the village to find the 
street fining off into a pleasant field-path 
through meadows which, after recent 
rains, are covered with a thick carpet of 
the richest verdure. And as the path 
winds higher and higher, so from over the 
broad estuary dotted with sails, hills rise 
over hills on the pleasant Kentish coast, 
the dim line stretching far inland to the 
purple downs above Sevenoaks. The field- 
path is all too short, and brings us into 
the road again, but at the top of the hill; 
and a little further on is a pleasant little 
“ restauration,” a cottage in the midst of a 
garden, that to an East End dweller must 
appear a perfect Eden. Here another 
elderly lady dispenses light refreshments, 
surrounded by a country solitude that you 
would think could hardly be prolific in 
customers. But our good dame is ac- 
quainted with affairs. School treats come 
this way at times, and pleasure-parties by 
the score; there is a wood hard by to 
ramble in, and a pleasant country round 
about. But we are in the right way for 
Rayleigh. “Foller the wires, them will 
lead you straight to Rayleigh,” cheerily 
cries the elderly gentleman who takes the 
part of the grand old gardener in this 
little Eden. Yet it is rather discouraging 
to have to follow the wires for four miles 
or so on end; and we look out for field- 
paths, and there are some that look very 
inviting, but lead in the wrong direction. 
But although the sight of a row of telegraph 
poles destroys some part of the charm of 
the country, the road is pleasant enough, 
and there is refreshment by the way in 
the shape of blackberries, that hang from 
the hedges in profusion, and that nobody 
cares to gather. Some one of the party 
who is always seeking for the reasons of 
things, says that the blackberries are 
spared because in these parts everybody 
goes on wheels, and can’t stop te pick 
them. And certainly all the world and 
his wife sport some kind of vehicle, in the 
wife’s case usually a low-backed ‘pony- 
cart, while dog-carts and one-horse shays 
are met in every direction. Even the 
tramp has his shandrydan, and at each 
grassy corner you may see drawn up the 
gipsy cart or the showman’ yellow van. 

A little village with a big name is 
Thundersley, with a wheelwright’s shop— 
a thriving business that, you will perceive— 
a little inn, and a few scattered cottages, 
all as quiet and secluded as can be 
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imagined, But the mark of the master 
builder is upon the land. Imaginary 
squares, terraces, and gardens are pegged 
out upon the peaceful fields, and here 
j and there some one bolder than the rest 
has bought a plot of land and reared upon 
it his villa of yellow brick. It seems a 
healthy, breezy spot, and here and there 
you get glimpses of a wide landscape 
stretched around. 

Still following the wire through a 
pleasant country, the town of Rayleigh 
begins with a weather- boarded cottage 
or two, and a marvellous one with a 
thatched roof that seems to have come 
out of the drawing-books of half a century 
ago, in which you may find just such 
another thatched cottage, with a wicker 
bird-cage hanging at the door and a heavy 
chimney-stack to prop up the whole 
concern. Then the road suddenly widens 
out, and still gets wider, with houses on 
each side, but so far apart that it would 
require a speaking-trumpet to hail a 
neighbour on the opposite side, All 
is on the upward slope and comes to a 
point again at the church, which is big 
and comely, with a turreted tower that 
stands high above all the other buildings, 
A gazetteer of 1751 says of Rayleigh: “ Here 
remains one broad, handsome street; but 
many of the buildings are gone to ruin.” 
There are no ruins now, and the whole 
place has a thriving, prosperous appearance, 
There are good shops and good inns, and 
the little town is a favourite resort of 
cyclists, who bring a modest kind of 
prosperity in the train of their whirling 
wheels, A pleasant lane, from which opens 
out a charming prospect of the fertile 
valley of the River Crouch, leads to the 
ancient earthworks to which, no doubt, 
Rayleigh owes its former importance. 
There is a great green mound of circular 
form, and surrounding ramparts and ditches; 
but although it is known as Rayleigh 
Castle, there is no trace of masonry to be 
seen, and the rounded outlines of the 
works are not suggestive of hidden foun- 
dations. Probably the castle was only 
stockaded with timber, and doubtless it 
played a great part in the times of Danish 
invasion, and may have been held for 
Dane or Saxon, according to the fortune 
of war. In the valley far to the right 
lies Ashendon, said to be the Assandiin 
of the Saxon Chronicle, where Canute and 
his Danes inflicted a crushing defeat on 
Edmund Ironside. Ashendon Church 
had a miraculous image, and was the 








object of a pilgrimage in the Middle Ages 
of our history. 

From the railway station, which lies at 
the foot of the castle hill, you get a full 
view of the whole position, the earthworks, 
a windmill on another commanding brow, 
and the church, which seems to stand higher 
than either. The whole forms a fine defen- 
sive position which seems to hold the 
command of all the country round. Con- 
nected probably with the castle and honour 
of Rayleigh was a curious tribunal, called 
the Lawless Court, which met at cockcrow 
upon the Wednesday after Michaelmas, 
when all the proceedings were conducted 
in whispers and the records thereof re- 
corded with a piece of charcoal. The 
court was transferred to Rochford, about 
the reign of Elizabeth, by Lord Rich, the 
son of Henry the Eighth’s unscrupulous 
Chancellor, who in one way or another 
secured all the lands and manors hereabouts, 
and at Rochford the court was held till 
recent days, although its origin and mean- 
ing are among the undiscovered secrets 
of antiquity. 

‘ To Rochford the train brings us in a 
quarter of an hour, and we have not 
probably missed anything in the transit, 
unless it be Hockley village, which stands 
high with good views all round, or Hawks- 
well, where there is a locally famous spring 
that once had some reputation as a healing . 
spa. But Rochford strikes at once, with 
its melancholy groves, and the feeling of | 
the quiet decay that rests beneath their |: 
shades. A railway bridge, under which 
you pass after leaving the station, militates 
a little against the romance of the first | 
glimpse of old deserted Rochford Hall, the 
home, almost the palace, of great families 
of the ancient rock—the Batelers, or Batlers, 
from whom sprang the Earls and Dakes 
of Ormond famous in Irish history; the 
Boleyns of the old civic order; the Riches 
of the newer nobility of the Robe. Long 
walls of red brick, solid and high, enclose 
ancient gardens and pleasaunces; white 
patched walls and ancient gables show 
among the trees—trees which retain some 
memory of stately avenues, of terraces and 
dignified courtyards, where gilded coaches 
drew up, and once thronged with lacqueys 
and serving-men. Over the green sward 
lovely Anne Boleyn has often tripped, . 
a happy, merry girl, recking little of the 
chequered future before her, of the splendour 
of the throne, or the dark shadow of the 
scaffold. And now cattle are .quietly 
browsing on the lawn, a happy picnic-party 
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from Mile End is making merry under | groom of the chambers, and bid him 


the trees ; the great hall where high revels 
were held long ago is now a barn, haystacks 
are built on the foundations of the balus- 
traded terrace, 

The church is hard by, separated from 

. the Hall only by the park-like meadow, with 
its groups of well-grown trees, The tower 
of red brick is a splendid example of good 
brickwork, and its tone is mellowed by the 
centuries which have elapsed since the reign 
of Henry the Seventh, when probably it 
was built. 

“ Are you looking for the grave?” asks 
in a low voice a pleasant-looking woman in 
black. There is a funeral going on in one 
corner of the churchyard. The country 
equipages, the heavy polished coffin, the 
handsome mourning garments of those who 
stand around—venerable figures mostly, 
with some of stalwart middle age, and a 
few quite young—seem to show that some 
noted figure on the country-side has ‘gone 
to his rest, with those countless ones of the 
generations before him. But then the open 
grave is evident enough; what does our 
polite informant mean? ‘“ The grave of the 
poor woman who was murdered the other 
day—I thought you must be looking for 
that,” continues the woman in black; and 
she points to a freshly raised mound, where 
a wreath is placed and some freshly gathered 
flowers. And then the story is remembered 
of a poor woman whose body was found in 
a stream with marks of having come toa 
violent end. And our new friend zealously 
insists on pointing out the place, within a 
bowshot of church and Hall—a dismal, eerie 
kind of place where stepping-stones cross 
the brook, and that seems to give an ad- 
ditional and dolefal touch to the shadows 
that hang about Rochford Hall. 

Bat here is some energetic visitor who is 
determined to see the interior of the Hall. 
It is only a fragment we see of the grand 
mansion of old, four gables and an octagonal 
turret, and even this has been remodelled 
to suit the requirements of later occupants, 
good solid country gentry, justices of the 
peace, and members of the quorum, but 
without pretensions to play a great part 
in the world. The Tador windows have 
been turned to plain honest casements, and 
there is a genteel front door with a heavy 
knocker, with which our new friend is in- 
dustriously hammering. He rouses the 
echoes in empty rooms and corridors, but 
brings about no other sign of life. ‘ Wake 
Dancan with your knocking,” wake the 
Batelers, the Boleyns, wake the ancient 





announce the Marquis of Mile End. 

Bat if we are not to be received in state | 
there is a back door, doubtless, to which we 
must condescend, The place is not alto. 
gether desolate. Gay garden flowers 
scramble about here and there, and a 
wicket opens upon a rambling kind of 
courtyard, half orchard and garden as | 
well, while there is a splendid old kitchen } 
garden partly enclosed by the famous 
old brick walls before mentioned. This, 
the north front of the house, is far more | 
imposing than the other. The quaint | 
gables are crowned by slender chimney- 
shafts, with richly moulded caps, and the |. 
flanking tower, corresponding with a 
similar tower on the other front, aids the | 
effect, which is happy if incongruous. Then | 
comes a great gap, and the end of the 
house is filled up with more modern brick- 
work. Bat the line of building is con- } 
tinued in a building now converted into a } 
barn, the walls of which show blocked-up f, 
windows of late Gothic character, and 
the ruined stump of another octagonal 
tower indicates the extent of the ancient |) 
facade, 

While we have been taking these obser- 
vations, the Marquis has been boldly 
practising upon the knocker of a back 
door of ample dimensions, which is 
presently opened and a tall, good-humoured 
dame demands our pleasure, 
a head to seethe Awl?” ‘ Just what the 
gentlemen please,” replies Dame Ursula, 
and leads the way into a vast kind of [ 
kitchen or keeping-room, where the farmer, 
his household, and servants are dining in 
patriarchal ample fashion, with dogs 
attendance, who—the dogs, that is—tumble 
over each other in their eagerness to greet 
the strangers. ‘Bless you, they won’t 
hurt you; they’re like lambs, they be,” § 
cries the presiding hostess, waving the }, 
carving-knife in friendly greeting. 

Dame Ursula makes a capital guide, 
and unlike many modern guides, who are 
cynically superior to popular tradition, she 


has a robust faith in the story she has to § 


tell. “Old! you may call it old,” replying 
to an exclamation of the Marquis, as 
he follows the dame with the rest of us | 
behind him through the turns and twists | 
of the obscure passages, ‘ Eight hundred 
years old to be sure,” she adds; “ not all of 
it: this fireplace ain’t more’n four hundred.” | 
And she shows us a respectable old hearth 
with a horizontal spit that may have 
blazed for the wedding feasts and funeral | — 
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baked meats of Boleyns and Riches. 
But the ancient part is by a winding 
stair with treads of ancient oak so well 
grained and solid, that they may yet add 
another eight hundred years to the age 
which Dame Ursula so liberally assigns 
them. Another winding stair leads to along 
corridor, with an equally solid oaken floor- 
ing, from which open out a number of small, 
curiously shaped chambers, while a long, 
low, unlighted room is announced as “ The 
Dangeon where the ghosts used to come 
from.” Not that Dame Ursula will own to 
} a full belief in the ghosts. She never saw 

any. “And you see no queer sights, hear 
no strange sounds in the night ?” is asked. 
‘ Well, we never come up here of a night,” 
replies the dame ingenuously. And we 
j can well believe her. For might not one, 
perhaps, meet the shade of Anne Boleyn, 
her hands clasped about her delicate neck ; 
or that hardened but latterly penitent 
old villain, Lord Chancellor Riche, who 
died in one of these chambers, the pliant 
instrument of King Harry’s cruelties and 
} caprices, who counted his gains from each 
noble head that fell on the scaffold, and 
battened on the spoils of convents and 
ancient abbeys? Tradition has it that he 
built the fine brick tower of the church as 


a kind of expiatiop, and he certainly en- 


dowed a number of almshouses. Bat 
could such a man rest in peace ; should we 
not hear his voice of a night as the wind 
rushed howling along the deserted cor- 
ridors of Rochford Hall 

“ And this is the room where Q.1een Anne 
Boleyn was born,” says Dame Ursula, 
j showing the way to a pleasant little 
| chamber in the southern turret, quite a 
likely place for such an occurrence, and if 
| some people say she was born at Blickling 
we prefer to believe the old-established 
tradition. ‘And this is where she was 
imprisoned,” opening the door of a roomy 
kind of armoury or wardrobe. Purhaps, 
j when she was a child, for it was just the 
place for a naughty girl to be put, accord- 
} ing to the rigid discipline of other days, if 
not of our own. 

But how the place is stripped! There 
| is not an old panel left, nor a tattered 
morsel of hanging. There is nothing, 
| indeed, left but the bare walls in the un- 
4 occupied part of the mansion. Yet there 
is a strong local interest in the place, and 
Dame Ursula allows that she is quite tired 
climbing up and downstairs with one party 
and another. 

After that great, rambling Hall, the 





narrow entrance to Rochford town with 
its tiny houses seems quite inconsiderable. 
Bat there is a market-place, if you please, a 
wide and open square, and it being market- 
day, there are a dozen or two of sheep 
penned in one corner, and half-a-dozan 
dealers holding discourse over them, while , 
half-a-dozen carts are parked in the inn- 
yard, like a battery of artillery, and 
doubtless the same number of smart nags 
are munching each other's hay in the 
stable. At the front door is a break, full of 
excursionists, with accordions, banjos, and 
a key-bugle, which discourse lively music, 
while the ladies of the party sip the 
porter-beers for which the house is noted. 
But a quiet little town and a neat is 
Rochford in its usual aspect. 

The red tower of the church, glowering 
among the solemn groves of Rochford Hall, 
is soon out of sight, and with many a turn 
and bend, the road, like a ship beating up 
against the wind, slowly approaches the tall 
tower of Prittlewell Church, which is 
a landmark for miles around. And the 
village is ‘en {é:0,” the school-children are 
having tea in the Priory grounds, and 
belated mites with their mugs are hurrying 
to the scene. Somewhere in the grounds 
is the spring that gives its name to the 
village, “ the finest spring in the hundred,” 
says our old gazstteer, and keeps supplied 
the fish-ponds, last memorials of the old 
monks, although there are still relics of the 
Priory buildings built up in the more 
modern house. In an old mill on the little 
stream was hidden the Duke of Exeter, 
after the flight from Cirencester of the 
rebe] army that fought for the deposed 
King Richard the Second, and that began 
its campaign so bravely by Colubrook 
bridge, and hence he was dragged to the 
place of his execution in the courtyard of 
Pleshy Castle. 

Picturesque enough is the approach to 
the village, where the handsome church 
tower lords it over the humble roofs, and 
the road winds steeply up the hill. 
But once on the top of the hill, and 
presto ! the country has vanished ; you are 
among the terraces, avenues, ‘ gardens” of 
Southend, that spread for miles and miles 
in a quite marvellous developement. And 
in the waning day its gas-lamps are 
twinkling far and near, mingling with 
lights here and there from pier and head- 
land, while over yonder the revol 
Nore Light flashes out and disappears. An 
here is the station, with the train, pretty 
well crammed, for London Town. 
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POLLY. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


Untit the other night I hadn’t been to 
the “ Ambiguity ” for three years or more, 
and I shouldn’t have gone there, perhaps, 
not for another three years, only it began 
to rain hard just as I was passing the 
doors, and, as I didn’t feel quite so sure 
as the chap who sold it to me that a 
newish suit I had on was all wool and 
well shrunk, a shelter seemed cheap at 
sixpence. 

I almost wish now I'd let myself get 
wet through or turned into a pub. instead, 
because, as luck would have it, I sat down 
near where our little lot had pitched the 
last time I was there, and I couldn’t help 
moping over all that had happened since 
me and Bill Scott and his girl and my 
sister Sue were all together and as friendly 
as any four in London. 

My! What a girl she was !—Bill’s girl, 
Polly Phillips, I mean, not Sue, who, 
though a bonny- looking lass enough, 
wasn’t to be compared to the other for 
style. I won't say that was Sue’s fault 
exactly, because she’d been brought up in 
tae country, while Polly was a Londoner 


born and bred; but she needn’t have 
shown her ignorance like she did that 
night, especially as we'd come to the 
“ Ambiguity” mainly with the idea of 


ving her a treat. We might as well 
have left her at home, because she wasn’t 
at all, but shocked. 

* Oh, Polly !” I heard her whisper soon 
after the first ballet began. ‘ However 
can they ?” 

* Practice, my dear,” says Polly, “ prac- 
tice, Buta lot of the steps ain’t as hard 
as they look. I can do a good few myself, 
and I’ll teach you if you like.” 

I didn’t mean the dancing,” explained 
Sue; “that’s beautiful. I meant the—the 
clothes,” 

Polly burst out laughing. 

“Oh, you'll soon get used to those, my 
dear,” says she, “To looking at ’om, at 
least.” 

Then Sue blushed and shut up; but she 
rated me finely afterwards for taking her 
to a place where such things were allowed. 
I told her it was the custom of the stage 
and that there was no harm in it, not on 
the stage, though I owned it wouldn’t be 
considered decent out of doors; but I 
couldn’t bring her round to my way of 
thinking, and she never went anywhere 





again unless she was quite sure all the 
women would be in long frocks. 

Sue had lately come up to town to work 
for a City firm—she was a mantle-hand, 
and smart at her business, I’m told—and 
we all lived together in Polly’s mother’s 
house, the two girls sharing a room. 

Them being so different it was wonder. 
ful how they took to each other. Polly 
was a fine, handsome girl, always game 
for a lark and ready with an answer, while 
Sae—well, Sue, as I have said, was good- 
looking enough, but as quiet as a City 
street on Sunday ; yet after they got home 
from work in the evening you couldn't 
part ’em. 

Bill grumbled a bit just at first. 

“Tom,” he says, “ your sister’s a nice 
girl, but since she came I can’t get a word 
with Polly in edgeways. I wish she'd set 
up a chap of her own.” 

‘?’'Tain’t much good wishing that, Bill,” 
says I. ‘She'd run away home to Dray- 
field if a young man looked at her twice.” 

Bill laughed. 

“Ay, she’s a quiet one,” said he. 
But she’s a nice girl, all the same.” 

He didn’t dare to say a word to 
Polly, because, like most girls of a high 
spirit who have been a good deal run 
after, she was a bit.of a tyrant, and if 
Mr, Bill wasn’t satisfied with her treat- 
ment he had to pretend to be, or put up 
with worse. 

After a while he got quite used to Sue 
taking dummy, as you might call it, and 
didn’t seem to mind it so much, though 
Polly teased him something shameful at 
times. 

When we were all out for a stroll 
together, she’d make believe it wasn’t 
manners for her and Bill to pair off, and 
would either insist on us walking all four 
abreast, or hitch her arm in mine, saying : 

“Come along, Tom, old man. Sisters 
always like another girl’s brother to look 
after them better than their own.” 

Then she'd go on in front with me, or 
make Bill go on in front with Sue. Some- 
times, when we two were behind, she'd 
dodge down a side-street, and we'd never 
see the others again till we got home. 

* Polly,” said I, one night, when she’d 
served ’em this trick, “ you'll make Bill 
jealous,” 

I was only joking, because though I 
thought Polly was a real stunner, I’d more 
sense than to tell her so—she’d have 
banged my head against the nearest wall 
if I'd breathed a word of anything warmer [ 
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than friendliness—and, as for Bill, well, 
he knew I wasn’t answerable for Miss 
Polly’s whims and fancies. 

* Not unless I take up with a handsomer 
man, Tom,” says she, ready as usual to 
give back better than she got. 

“Anyhow, he'll think you're getting 
tired of him,” said I. 

Get out!” said she, laughing. “ Bill’s 
too slow to think it’s raining before he 
gets wet through.” 

“Tf he ain’t pretty well soaked by this, 
it’s not for want of some one to chuck cold 
water over him,” said I, and, whether she 
felt a bit ashamed of herself or not I don’t 
know, but for that once she let me have 
the last word. 

It must have been just pride and wilfal- 
ness made her carry on in this way, though 
she’d never been like other girls—ready to 
say “ Yes, Bill,” “No, Bill,” or “Do as 
you like—it makes no odds to me,” 
according to whichever form of words 
seemed likely to please his royal highness 
best. Ordinary girls are too glad to get 
a chap to risk losing him by daring to 
show a will of their own before they’re 
wedded; but Polly wasn’t an ordinary girl. 
She could have had her pick of chaps, and, 
what was bad for Bill, she knew it, She'd 
always taken good care to let him know 
that he ought to think himself lucky 
because she favoured him, but she’d never 
gone, quite so far before. 

She made game of him to Sue before 
his face, telling her things he’d said—the 
sort of things a chap does say when he’s 
courting, which sound as sweet as sugar 
and as sensible as Solomon when he says 
’em, but strike him as being soft and 
nothing else if he hears them repeated in 
cold blood. } 

Sue was sorry for Bill, and one night, 
when Polly had teased him till he couldn’t 
stand it any longer, but bolted out of the 
house and round to the pub. at the corner, 
she spoke up for him. 

“ Polly,” says she, blushing all over her 
face, ‘ you’re too bad, really.” 

“ Ay,” chimesin Polly’s mother. “You'll 
be losing him with your high-mightiness, 
or else driving him to drink,” 

‘‘There’s very good fish in the sea,” 
said Polly. ‘ And if Bill chooses to make 
a beast of himself I can’t help it,” 

“Don’t talk like that, Polly,” put in 
Sue. “Lest Tom go after him to say 
you're sorry.” 

“Tom, go and tell Bill that, if he 
doesn’t come back this minute and beg my 





pardon for losing his temper, I'll never 
speak to him again,” said Polly, and I 
went. ; 

I found Bill in the pub., not drinking 
desperately, but sitting comfortable and 
thoughtful with his pint and his pipe, and 
I told him all that had passed. 

“So quiet little Sue found her tongue, 
did she ?” he asked, with a queer sort of 
chuckle. ‘‘Here’s her health, Tom, and 
may you find as good a wife as you've got 
a@ sister.” 

It was after this night I began to fancy 
that Bill didn’t fret much when Polly made 
him walk with Sue. If she took Sue off 
and left us two to ourselves, he’d look 
black and maybe swear a bit, but when he 
was left with Sae his face reminded me 
of a chap I once knew who pretended he 
didn’t like beer, but took it as medicine, 

It never struck me, though, that there 
was anything between them which Polly 
was likely to object to until the night we 
went to the “ Ambiguity,” and then it 
wasn’t till after the performance that I 
found it out, We lived down Walworth 
way, and as soon as the second ballet was 
over we came out, partly because there 
was a fearful duffer down to take the last 
turn, and partly so that we could get a drop 
of beer and a bit of something to eat 
before walking to the trams on the other 
side of Westminster Bridge. 

Sausages and mashed potatoes it was we 
had, in a place not far from Leicester 
Square—rather a swell sort of place, where 
there were waiters and little tables to sit 
down at. It was a cut above what Bill 
and I should have gone in for if we'd been 
by ourselves, but we thought the 
would like it, and so they did, while I must 
say that, considering the slap-up style of 
the accommodation, we weren’t overcharged 
for our meal, 

It was while we were having supper that 
I began to think there was more liking 
between Bill and Sue than there was any 
business to be, considering how long he and 
Polly had been keeping company. For 
one thing they kept looking at each other 
as if there was nothing else in the place 
worth notice, and for another, once, when 
I dropped my knife and — quickly to 
pick it up, I saw that Bill’s foot was 


touching Sue's, . 

It might have been.an accident, of course 
—the table wasn’t very big, and Bill takes 
a fairish size in boots—and maybe I should 
have put it down to accident if they’d kept 
their feet still, but they moved them apart 
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—both moved, mind you—almost as soon 
as I'd set eyes on them, and when I came 
to the surface again with the knife I’d 
dived for, Sue was blushing and Bill 
looking sheepish. 

Polly? No; Polly didn’t notice any- 
thing. She was tco well used to being 
noticed herself to keep a sharp eye on other 
folks, Vain? Of course she was vain. 
As the prettiest girl in our neighbourhood 
she was bound to be, and I believe she 
thought every man in that place was 
admiring her and every woman envying 
her. 

I dare say they were, too. She was 
looking her best and dressed her finest that 
night, and when Polly was in her Sanday 
things she caught your eye like a Uaion 
Jack. I can’t tell you exactly what she 
had on, but there was plenty of blue and 
red and a few other colours in it, and she 
had feathers in her hat. She worked at 
the feather-dressing, did Polly, and knew 
where to get p'enty for her money. 

I felt proud to be in her company 
myself, and wished Sue had been togged 
out more in the same style, but Sue was 
fall of countrified notions about dressing 
according to her station. I must say she 
always looked neat, bat she never made 


any show, and once, when I was treating 
her to a new hat and waated her to have 
one something like Polly’s last, she actually 


said Polly had no taste. I don’t know 
whether it was jealousy or just ignorance— 
Sear I should think, because it was 

only fault she ever found with Polly— 
but that was what she said. 

Well, when we'd finished supper we 
started off across Trafalgar Square and 
down Whitehall to the Bridge. We all 
kept together at first, ani Polly chaffed 
the rest of us because-we were so quiet. 

“Sing up, Sae, my dear,” says she, 
starting the chorus of one of the songs 
} we'd heard, not so loud as to create a 
disturbance or get us into trouble, but just 
loud enough to be pleasant if we’d been in 
a frame of mind to enjoy that sort of 
thing. 

“Oa, don’t, Polly,” says Sue, looking 
frightened, ‘ There’s a policeman.” 

‘“Why, bless my heart, so there is,” 
} cried Polly, leaving us and going up to 

the bobby. ‘Please, Mr, Officer, can you 
tell me the time?” 

} _1t was cheek, of course, and a plainer 

gitl than Polly might have been told so 
pretty sharp, but the copper only grinned 
and said he was sure her eyes were bright 





enough to read Big Ben at double the 
distance, 

“Oh, Polly,” says Sae, who was all of a 
tremble. “ How dare you dosuch things }” 

Bat Polly, who’d been pleased by the 
copper’s compliment, only laughed and 
went on asking us what was the matter 
that we wouldn’t sing. 

“ Nothing,” says Bill; “but it ain't 
quite the thing, Polly. At least, not in 
the West End,” 

“Oh! ain’t it, Mr. Peoper?” asked 
Polly. ‘And pray how long ago did you 
find that out? Tom, come and walk with 
me and we'll have a duet to ourselves,” 

I went, but we didn’s have any duet. 
My head was all in a whirl over what I'd 
seen, and I couldn’t have sung if I'd been 
paid for it. At first I thought of telling 
Polly and giving her a friendly word of 
warning, but when I tried to speak I was 
afraid. Besides, it didn’t seem fair to 
accuse Sue behind her back when it was 
just possible I might have been mistaken, 
so I made up my mind to hold my tongue 
until after I'd had a chance of talking to 
Sue on the quiet. 

Polly chaffed me a bit about not being |. 
in the humour for singing, asking me 
which of the ballet-girls I’d lost my heart 
to, and so on, but she didn’s seem to be 
vexed with me like she was with Bill for 
hinting that singing in the streets wasn’t 
ladylike. When we came to the trams 
she wouldn’t ride with him. 

“No, thank you, Mr. Scott,” says she. 
‘ I might do something that wasn’t West- 
endy enough for your royal highness, 
You go and sit in front there with Sue, 
and don’t look round for fear Tom and I 
shame you by our low goings on.” 

“T don’t see why we can’t all sit 
together,” said Bill, bat Polly wouldn’t 
hear of it, and as there isn’s much time 
for any argument if you mean to sit any- 
where at all on the top of the last tram, 
she had her way. 

I'll never forget that ride, never, because 
it was then it first strack me that if Polly 
and Bill fell out there might be a chance 
for me, As far as looks went, I'll own I 
wasn’s fis to be entered in the same show 
as Bill, but I earn a decent wage at a very 
steady j»b—I’m a carpenter by trade— 
and, thought I, if Polly will take up with 
me, even out of spite, I'll do my best to 
make her a good husband. 

Having this idea in my mind, I was less 
sharp with Sue when I did speak to her 
than I'd at first meant to be. 
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“Sue,” says I, ‘don’t you know that 
Bill and Polly are keeping company 1” — 

“Yes, of course I do,” said Sue, going 
as red as Polly’s best frock. “Why?” 

“Well, I thought you seemed to have 
forgotten it the other night,” I went on. — 

Then Sue began to ery, but bit by bit 
she owned that Bill had been making up to 
her on the sly almost from the first. 

“ Then I guess there'll be a row,” said I. 
It seemed mean of Bill, and the meanness 
of it put everything else out of my head 
just for the minute. 

“Oh! no, no, Tom,” cried Sue, ‘ You 
mustn’t quarrel with Bill. We meant to 
tell you before this, only we were afraid, 
and we want you to help us.” 

“ Help you to what?” I asked, still more 
angry than anything else. 

“ Why, to keep it from Polly, and—and 
to get married,” Sue stammered out. 

You might have knocked me down with 
a feather. I hadn’t a notion things had 
gone half so far. 

“Not me,” said I, as soon as I could 
speak, ‘You can do your own dirty work, 
and let me tell you, young lady, you'll be 
sorry for yourself if Polly gets hold of you 
after the wedding.” 

“She won't,” put in Sue. “ We mean to 
go away—right away—as soon as we come 
out of church.” 

“If you've got it so nicely cut and dried 
j as that,” said I, “ you won't want me. Bat 
it’s a mean trick towards Polly. Whatever 
will she do, I should like to know!” 

‘Find another chap,” says Sue, with a 
little laugh. ‘She says they’re all wild for 
her. You, for one, would be glad enough 
to step into Bill’s shoes, Why not help us 
and give yourself a chance ?” 

“Because it’s a mean trick,” I repeated. 
All I'd hoped for on the tram was that 
Polly might get jealous of Sue and throw 
Bill over. I’d never dreamt that Bill would 
try to change his shoes of his own accord 
ani want me to help him. 

“TIT don’t see it,” said Sue, “If Bill 
marries Polly there will be three of us 
miserable and only one happy. Besides, 
she’s sure to find out after a bit that he 
“doesn’t really love her, and then she'll be 

miserable too.” 

This sounded like sense. Being in 
love with Polly myself, I naturally believed 
I could make her happier than Bill 
could if only she’d try me, and try me 
I thought she’d be sure to if Bill played her 
| false. Still, the business didn’t seem straight, 

somehow, and I didn’t consent to be in it 











all at once. After a bit, though, Sue talked 
me round—it was wonderful how, being 
such a quiet one, she could talk when she 
gave her mind to it—and, to cut short a 
part of my tale I’m not particularly proud 
of, after a month of slyness, whispering, 
wondering if Polly suspected anything, 
fearing her mother did, and so on, I saw 
Bill and Sue married and into the train on 
their way to South Africa. 

It had been arranged that Bill should 
write to Polly from Southampton, and 
make a clean breast of the whole business, 
but, as it turned out, he might as well have 
saved himself the trouble and the cost of 
the stamp. 

It was about dinner-time when I got 
home, and presently in came Polly. I 
could tell by her face she knew or sus- 
pected something. 

“Tom,” says she, her eyes flashing very 
fierce, ‘* where’s Bill?” 

“TJ don’t know, Polly,” said J, wish- 
ing I was with him in the train. 

“You're a liar !” says she, and it began 
to strike me I might have miscalculated 
my chances. I didn’t contradict her, and 
after a bit she went on: ‘‘ What did you 
and he and Sue want in St. Mark’s Church 
this morning ?” 

Well, I told her. Howl got it out I 
don’t know, bat I told her the whole story, 
and as Bill and Sue were safe out of her 
reach, I made out the best case I could for 
myself. She didn’t seem to think it was a 
very good one. : 

“Ay; you're a pretty liar!” says she, 
“a very pretty liar! 1 suppose it’s true 
they’re married, though. Laghon, I can 
soon find out. I wish Bill joy of his 
bargain.” 

“If you'd listened to what I told you, 
that night you drove Bill—_—” began her 
mother, who had sat quiet and looked 
frightened till then ; but Polly shut her up. 

“ You mind your own business, mother,” | 
she said, “and leave me to mind mine. 
You needn’t wait tea for me.” 

With that she bounced out of the 
house, and up to now she’s not come back 
again. I suppose after the airs she’d given 
herself as the beauty of our road, she felt 
she couldn’t face the chaff the other girls 
would have been sure to treat her to. 

No, I don’t think she’s dead. Some- 
times I almoat wish we knew she was. 
Perhaps, though, she'll come home some 
day. Anyhow, we're living in the same 
place still, her mother and I, and often I 
wake up in the night and wonder if I 
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didn’t hear a knock. Ay! she was a wil- 
fal, foolish girl, I dare say, but I love her 
all the same. I’m at least as much to 
blame as she was, so I’m always ready to 
open the door, and the old woman has 
promised she won’t be hard on her. 

I'll never forget her—never, but all the 
same I wish I hadn’t gone to the * Am- 
biguity ” again the other night ; it set me 
thinking too hard about what might have 
been. 





FROM MINUET TO SKIRT- 
DANCING, 


THE minuet is associated in our minds 
with those lovely creatures in sacques and 
powder, whom Lancret and Watteau 
have handed down to us, Watteau’s 
education as a scene-painter gave him a 
love of costume and colour which he 
never lost. It plays an important part in 
all his pictures. He revels in depicting 
the shimmer of the satin trains, the soft 
yellow of the costly brocades worn by the 
fair and frail women who adorned the 
Court of Louisthe Fourteenth and Fifteenth, 
and who found in the minuet a means of 
displaying their charms before the sus- 


ceptible monarchs. What elegance marked 
every movement, while each turn of the 
hand, every glance of the long seductive 


eyes, had a subtle meaning! The history 
of courtship was contained in the dance, 
from the first advance to the final surrender 
in the low curtsy. 

From France the minuet travelled to 
England, where it was received with much 
favour. The excellent Queen of George 
the Third adopted it at her most decorous 
Court, but we may dare swear much of its 
hidden language and dangerous “ ceillades” 
were suppressed. Queen Charlotte, who 
revelled in large hoops and high heads, 
made the dancing of minuets an affair of 
great importance. To a “débutante” it was 
a crucial test ; and she was not suffered to 
exhibit before the Court without previous 
training. Lessons from Le Picque, the 
Court menuetier, were indispensable if any 
measure of success was to be attained. 

At Court balls there were usually two 
minuets danced, followed by country 
dances, which were more to the taste of 
the King, being less formal and hearty, 
oftentimes degenerating into a romp, and 
ending with Sir Roger de Coverley. 

In 1814 powder went out of fashion, so 
too did sacques, hoops, and minuets ; side 





curls came in with short waists and san- 
dalled shoes. Our grandmothers lost all 
their dignity. It is difficult to imagine 
anything more inclegant than the appear- 
ance presented by the beauties of the day 
as we see them in the fashion prints and 
in the caricatures of Gillray. 

The war was now at an end, and the 
Continent being again open to visitors, an 
inflax of foreigners appeared in London, 
and as a consequence foreign manners and 
customs were all the fashion. The new. 
quadrille and, later on, the waltz were in- 
troduced at Almack’s. In the prints of 
the time we have a fashionable party 
dancing the French quadrille; the cele- 
brated Lady Jersey, with Lord Wor- 
cester for her partner; while Lady 
Worcester dances with Clanronald Mac- 
donald, who is imprinting a kiss upon her 
fair hand. They look a singular group, 
and justify Lady Charlotte Campbell’s 
remark that until ladies and gentlemen had 
joints in their ankles, which is impossible, 
it is worse than imprudent to make such 
exhibitions of themselves, On another 
occasion the same writer says: ‘‘ When 
people dance to be looked at they surely 
should dance to perfection. Even the 
Duchess of Bedford, who is the Angelini of 
the group, would make an indifferent 
figurante at the opera, and the male 
dancer, Mr. North, reminds me of a 
gibbeted malefactor moved to and fro by 
the winds, but from no personal exertion.” 
It is difficult for us of this generation, who 
look upon a quadrille as a lazy walk- 
over, to imagine that any proficiency.as a 
dancer was a necessary qualification for it. 
The directions for dancing it in the 
“Complete Dancing Master” are very 
elaborate, and the cuts and entrechats 
required almost the training of a ballet- 
dancer, as well as a considerable amount 
of self-possession. It was the custom of | 
Almack’s for only one, or at most two 
quadrilles to be danced at the same time, 
so that it became a matter of exhibition, 
the whole assembly standing up on benches 
to view the performance. Lady Harriett 
Butler, daughter of the Marquis of 
Ormonde, was considered a beautiful 
dancer, having learned her entrechats in 
Paris. There was always a crowd when 
she performed. On one occasion she had 
for her partner Lord Graves, who was ex- 
tremely fat and by no means in the flower 
of his youth. Lord Graves, wishing to 
equal the accomplished and beautiful Lady 
Harriett, ventured to imitate some of her 
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entrechats, but missed his footing and 
measured his length on the floor, Sir 
John Burke, later on, took him to task for 
his folly in attempting entrechats with his 
figure and at his time of life, This reproof 
irritated Lord Graves, who was smarting 
under the sense of failure; he answered 
angrily: “If I am too old to dance, I am 
still young enough to blow out the brain 

of an impudent puppy !” ' 

The timely interference of Lord Sefton 
prevented a duel. He quietly remarked : 
“The world would condemn ‘you both if 
you were to fight for such slight grounds, 
and as for you, Graves, you haven’t a leg 
to stand upon.” 

The waltz followed closely upon the new 
quadrille, It was again Lady Jersey who 
introduced it, and when later the Emperor 
Alexander visited London, an army of 
foreigners’ gave a strong impetus to the 
movement, Its great popularity gave rise 
to many disputes as to whence the waltz 
originally came, whether from the old 
Provencal “ La Sauteuse,” or ‘ Volte,” or 
the German national dance, the “Lindler,” 
It is most universally ascribed to the last- 
named, The Liindler was under the ban 
of the authorities as being dangerous to 
both health and morals; but in spite of 
prohibitions it made its way to Vienna, 
where it was introduced in the opera, 
“Una Casa rara,” by Vincente Martens. 
The character of the dance was, however, 
greatly changed and modified, the tempo 
being much accelerated. From Vienna it 
quickly passed to France. Dr. Burney 
saw it performed in Paris in 1780, and 
could not help reflecting: ‘‘ How uneasy an 
English mother would feel to see her 
daughter so familiarly treated, and still 
more to note the obliging manner in 
which the freedom is returned by the 
females.” Had he lived a few. years 
longer the good old doctor's sense of 
decorum would have received a shock in 
the welcome accorded to the dance by 
English women. 

Waltzing has become now so thoroughly 
an institution of the country that we of 
the present day can hardly understand the 
hubbub to which its first appearance gave 
rise. Raikes in his journal declares that 
no event in English society ever produced 
a greater sensation than did the introduction 
of the German valtz. It alarmed mothers 
and fathers while it charmed sons and 
daughters, Every night the waltz would 
be called, and the ropes would be held by 
the waiters. In Count Gronow’s Recollec- 





tions there is a print of the waltz as 
danced at Almack’s ; we have the Princess 
Esterhazy preparing to start; her short 
petticoats and shoes with sandals give her 
an ungraceful air. Her partner is Count 
St. Antonio, afterwards Duc de Cannizaro; [ 
Baron Neumann is leading out the Princess 
Lieven ; in the background Brummel, the 
famous Beau, is conversing with the 
Dachess of Rutland; while Sir George } 
Warrender in a wonderful green coat, 
holding a crush hat in his hand, is 
evidently discussing the vexed question 
with one of its greatest supporters, Count 
St. Aldegonde. The foreigners did good } 
service in getting recruits, and in en- 
couraging the débutantes who came shyly §. 
forward with fear and trembling into the 
circle within the ropes, while outside the 
crowd looked on at their efforts and made 
unkind remarks upon their giddiness and 
confusion. 

Lady Charlotte Campbell, who objected 
so strongly to the new quadrille, was not 
prude enough to see anything offensive in 
the dance unless that it disordered the § 
stomach and sometimes made people look } 
very ridiculous; but she adds in her } 
caustic way, “ Moralists, with the Duchess 
of Gordon at their head who never had a 
moral in her life, exclaim dreadfully § 
against it,” 

Another purist was to be found in Lord § 
Byron, who for some reason ranked himself 
with the anti-waltzers.- His well-known 
verses are terribly severe : : 


What ! the girl I adore by another embraced ! 
What! the balm of her breath shall another man 
taste ! 


What! touched in the whirl by another man’s knee! 

What! panting, recline on another than me! 

Sir, she’s yours ; from the grape you have pressed 
the soft blue, 

From the rose you have shaken its tremulous dew; 

What you have touched you may take. Pretty 
waltzer, adieu ! 


Theselines were handed about at Brooke’s | 
and Crockford’s, at first anonymously, but 
the name of the author soon was whispered | 
from one and then another. Copies were 
given to great ladies, and extreme con- § 
sternation was felt by the waltzers at this 
new blow. Soon, however, their spirits 
were raised. The young Duke of Devon- 
shire, the cynosure of the matrimonial | 
world, put himself at the head of the 
waltzing movement; parties were orga- 
nised at Devonshire House for practising: } 
Soon all London returned to school, the 
mornings which had been dedicated to the 
Park were now absorbed in practising the 
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figures of the new quadrille, or whirling 
a chair round a room to learn the step 
and measure of the Garman waltz; the 
anti-waltzers were beaten, the waltz 
adopted by the rank and fashion of 
London was not to be put in the shade. 
Caoampfoned by Maiame de Lieven, the 
‘Princess Esterhazy, and Lord Palmerston 
—who was to be seen gravely describing 
circles with a fair partner—it triumphed 
over all opposition, and has reigned 
supreme for seventy years. 

Daring the period of its residence 
amongst us, the waltz has altered its 
character somewhat. In the fifties it 
changed from the slow and more dignified 
rotatory motion affectioned by our grand- 
mothers, to the quicker step of the ‘‘ deux 
temps,” and later on it adopted different 
varieties, the hop, the spring, the Boston. 

One great charm possessed by the waltz 
is the music written for it. It may not 
be so classical as that composed for the 
minuet, which is more stately but leas 
pathetic. The cadence of the waltz is full 
of melancholy, it seems ever travelling 
away into the past, recalling something 
forgotten, then joyously seizing on the 
present, dashing along to some frantic 
ending, again returning to the old wail of 
sorrow and lost love and happiness. Such 
are the charming waltz »s given us by such 
writers as Strauss, Waldteafel, and others. 
There are some of these that haunt the 
memory for years, for a lifetime. They 
are associated with some important moment 
in life, it may be our first joy, or our first 
bitter disappointment. It thrills us to 
hear the air again, for then the great 
curtains which hang over the past roll 
back and we see the scene again—the 
lights, the fl»wers, the soft clouds of tulle, 
the whirling crowd, dnd the one figure 
with the starry eyes and the tremulous 
smile. Which of us has reached the 
bridge of middle age, and has not felt 
these cells of memory stirred occasionally 
even by the German street band ? 

The polka made its appearance in 1840, 
coming to us from Germany, where it was 
known as the Polka Mazurka. The rage 
for it was wonderful. Czellarius, the French 
ballet-master, had his hands so fall that 
he was obliged to employ his ‘ coryphéas” 
as teachers. It was not nearly so gracefal 
as the waltz, and the dancers often pre- 
sented a ridiculous appearance. Punch’s 
parody on the Maid of Athens describes it: 


By that step so unconfined, 
By that neat kick up behind, 





Coulon’s hop and Michaud’s slide, 
Backward, forward, or aside ; 

By the alternate heel and toe, 
Polka por sas agapo. 

The cotillon, with its many pretty 
devices and innumerable opportunities for 
flirtation, became deservedly popular from 
1844, and still continues in favour, al- 
though of late the proud position of leader 
does not seem so much sought for by 
our ‘jeunesse dorés.” The attention of 
society is, in fact, concentrated upon the 
new developement, skirt-dancing, which is 
one of the special products of this cen‘ury, 
and will make history. Some one has 
called it the offspring of a “ Mariage de 
Convenance” between a somewhat effete 
and exhausted aristocratic stock and a 
vigorous plebeian. It is, in fact, a mix'ure 
of the ballet and the Lancashire clog dance 
purified and embellished. This compro- 
mise was effected some years ago by 
Mr. J. D’Auban, whose father was a 
well-known professor of the art of dancing, 
who had been educited on the classical 
lines. Seeing, from a commercial point 
of view, that music-hall dancing was more 
profitable than the higher and more 
legitimate walks of the ballet, he pro- 
ceeded, so to speak, to climb down, and 
this in spite of the wound inflicted on the 
family honour. This up-to-date young 
man wrote a musical sketch called: ‘‘ Ain’s 
she very shy?” in which he adapted 
classical means to grotesque ends, and 
formed the modern school of which Miss 
Kate Vaughan, Miss Phyllis Broughton, 
Miss Sylvia Grey, Miss Letty Lind, etc., 
are the chief exponents. The efforts of 
these artists—for they undoubtedly deserve 
that name—have been emulated by their 
rivals of the burlesque, who were not slow 
in imitating the skirts of Mr. D’Auban’s 
pupils, adding much of their own boldness, 
dexterity, and more free and uncultured 
talent, To these are added all the new 
effects of grouping, colouring, electric 
light. The two schools run one another 
very close, and the original clog-dancer bids 
fair to rival, if not surpass, her more 
educated sister. 

Skirt-dancing has likewise seizsd upon 
society—the society of rank, education, 
and refinement. Ladies of birth and po- 
sition are now good enough to dance before 
the worthier blood, and for their delecta- 
tion exhibit their “‘ good points.” It is all 
purely classical Greek art. We must 
remember, however, that in Athens only 
the slaves danced. ‘' Autre temps, autres |. 
mceirs.” Moreover, it is useless contend- 
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ing against the popular taste which has 
set in a strong current in favour of skirt- 
dancing with its different variations — 
serpentine, rainbow, etc. How long it 
will hold the public is impossible to say ; 
but we may safely predict it will never 
keep its place as did the waltz. Already 
it is showing signs of decay. 





GATEWAYS. 

THE late “restoration” in its most pleas- 
ing sense of the old gateway of St. John’s, 
Clerkenwell, reminds us that, generally 
speaking, gateways seem to be of all 
human constructions the most tenacious of 
life. We may note that they are amongst 
the grandest and the most romantic ruins 
of the world, and that in innumerable 
instances where all else has either perished 
or has been reduced to shapeless ruin, the 
gateways stand forth often as perfect to 
all appearance as in the days when they 
had a “raison d’étre.” In ourown England 
we can find examples enough without 
going across the seas, although, of course, 
we have nothing to compare with the 
colossal pylons of Karnak, or with the 
arches of ancient Rome and of Provence, 
or with the mystic temple gateways of 
India, Chins, and Japan. It is difficult to 
assign a reason for this longevity of the 
gateway as compared with other edifices, 
many of which were built with greater 
ideas of durability. Why, for instance, 
in the Roman Forum there should be two 
almost perfect triumphal arches amidst the 
most absolute ruin and desolation ;- why 
the: Nile traveller should observe that of 
many a famous old city, all that remains 
is a pylon of one of its temples; and why 
in the vast tracts of China which were de- 
vastated during the Taiping rebellion, the 
monotonous stretch of level country should 
be broken only by pagodas and monumen- 
tal gateways. May we surmise that 
superstition sometimes preserved them 
when we remember that amongst the 
pagans of Europe, at any rate, the thresh. 
old of a house was second in sanctity 
only to the hearth, and that in all Eastern 
countries, arches, entrances, and gateways 
are under the special protection of gods 
and spirits? Or is it more likely that 
gateways were found adaptable to use when 
other edifices were valueless, and that the 
conqueror who swept away temples and 
palaces, and razed castle keeps, retained 
walls and gateways on the chance of their 





coming in handy for his purpose? At any 
rate, the fact remains t gateways 
generally survive all else. ven _ in 
modernised London, where during the 
past century the hands of the devastator 
and the improver have been so busy, we 
find ample corroboration of this statement. 
Long after London Wall ceased to be a | 
practical construction, and London Ditch 
was filled up, the London gates survived 
as memories of days when our city could 
shut itself off from the outer world at will. 
The majority were taken down to make 
way for wider streets in the year 1761, and 
the removal of Temple Bar, the last, 
which is a matter of quite recent history, 
was not effected without much sentimental 
opposition, : 

Of the ancient splendid ecclesiastical 
establishments, which in the days of their 
glory must have rendered London one 
of the most picturesque, if not one of the 
most magnificent cities of Europe, the 
gateways long survived, and in one or two 
cases still survive. 

The gateway of the once famous 
Carthusian Monastery near Smithfield, now |. 
known as the Charterhouse, is one of the 
few substantial relics left of the old 
buildings, although, be it noted, amongst 
the other relics doorways are remarkable. 

The Early English gateway by which one 
reaches from Smithfield the fine old church 
of St, Bartholomew the Great—which, like 
the neighbouring Gate of St. John’s, 
Clerkenwell, has lately been the scene 
of an interesting ceremony—is all that 
remains of the vast monastic buildings 
properly so called which once surrounded 
the Priory church of which the present 
church represents a small portion. 

Of mighty Bermondsey Abbey the only 
relic to be seen within the present 
generation was the eastern entrance gate 
built into a street of squalid houses. 

The same remarks apply to the ancient 
palatial residences of London. Of the 
magnificent noblemen’s mansions which 
lined the Thames—each of which we may 
be sure had its river gate as well as its 
entrance to the thoroughfare known as 
the Strand—all that remains of any con- 
sequence is the Water Gate of York House, 
standing in the Embankment Gardens 
at the foot of Buckingham Street. All F 
that is left of the palace which Henry the 
Eighth built on the site of the St. James's 
hospital for leprous women, is the familiar 
gateway at the foot of St. James's Street. 
Of Lincoln’s Inn, the feature best known 
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to the public is certainly the fine old Tador 
gateway in Chancery Lane, built by Henry 
the Seventh in 1518. In like manner 
thousands of Londoners know as old friends 
the modest little entrance from Holborn 
to quaint, sequestered old Barnard’s Inn, 
and the entrance to Staple Inn, under the 
“Old Houses” in the same street, who 
have probably never passed under them 
in their lives. Equally well known is the 
old-time entrance to the Middle Temple 
in Fleet Street, but Middle Temple Lane 
is a sufficiently busy thoroughfare. 

London names are full of associations 
and suggestions, none more so than that of 
the narrow passages leading from Holborn 
into Lincoln’s Inn Fields, known as Great 
and Little Turnstiles. Gateways these 
cannot certainly be called, but the names 
bring to our minds a vision of days when 
there were fields about Lincoln’s Inn, 
where cattle grazed, and turnstiles existed 
to prevent them from straying on to the 
great road to Oxford and the West. 

Even more remarkable is the retention 
of the old gateways to the inns of London. 
The inns themselves have, for the most 
part, disappeared, although here and there 
beneath the show and glitter of the modern 


public-house we may detect features of the 


old building, once a true place of residence 
for guests and a house of call for coaches. 
But we may trace their exact localities by 
the courtyard gateways still existing, and 
still, almost without exception, bearing the 
names of the old inns to which they led. 
A peep through such gateways as still 
falfil their original purposes and have not 
been converted into mere passages leading 
to offices and warehouses, is a duty to be 
performed by every conscientious explorer 
of old London. There is, for instance, the 
“Old Bell,” in Holborn, unaltered since 
the palmy days of the road; close by, the 
rampant “ Black Bull,” well known to Mrs. 
Gamp, stands over a gateway now leading 
to model lodging-houses, but cnce the 
entrance to one of the most famous Hol- 
born inns. In the Borough High Street 
two or three gateways still lead to inn 
courtyards — unchanged since the days 
when the Borough High Street almost 
entirely consisted of inns, for it led to 
what was perhaps the busiest high-road in 
the kingdom, the old Dover Road. The 
“ George ” still retains its quaint galleries, 
80 does the “ Qaeen’s Head,” which is now 
probably the oldest of London inns. The 
“White Hart,” famous as the scene of the 
first meeting between Mr. Pickwick and 


io 





Sam Weller, was only demolished a year 
or two back, and the “ Half-Moon” and 
“ Spur,” although without — retain 
their gateways, and are still old-fashioned 
enough to be worthy of a glimpse, 

If the survival of the gateway is still 
remarkable in London, over which so 
many waves of change are constantly 
passing, and where the exigencies of 
modern trade demand that the old order 
of things should continually give way to 
the new, it is not surprising that in the 
provinces it should be more noticeable. 

The number of religious houses, of 
castles, of palaces, of fortifications in 
provincial England, of which nothing 
remain but their gateways, is remarkable. 
We do not wonder that a dead old town, 
such as Sandwich, Rye, or Winchelsea, 
should retain these shadows of ancient 
power and importance, but when we note 
them, still sturdy and strong, in busy cities 
such as York, Carlisle, Chester, Norwich, 
and Southampton, we incline to the beliof 
that the gateway must have a tutelary 
deity in the form of Public Affection. 
Nay, the busiest towns are those most 
conservative of their gateways, whilst in 
quieter places the spirit of destruction has 
swept them away. 

Thus, whilst Carlisle still retains its 
Botcher, or English Gate, its Ricker, or 
Scots Gate, its Caldew, or Irish Gate; 
whilst York has its Monk, Bootham, 
Micklegate, and Walmgate Bars; whilst 
Chester has its North, East, and Bridge 
Gates; sleepy old Chichester has destroyed 
its four gates because, forsooth, “they 
interfered with the street traffic;” in lifeless 
Sandwich only one remains out of five ; in 
Rye only one remains; although, on the 
other hand, Winchelsea, which is possibly 
more absolutely lifeless than any of these, 
retains its Strand, New, and Pipewell 
Gates. Castle gateways often survive 
long after keep, walls, and buildings have 
disappeared, Carisbrooke, Saltwood, and 
Hurstmonceux being familiar instances to 
Londoners. 

The survival is equally remarkable in 
connection with buildings which were 
deserted long before the oldest of our 
cathedrals was built. Along the entire 
line of the Roman wall between Newcastle- 
on-Tyne and Port Carlisle, there are the 
ruins of towns, some of which must have 
been of considerable size, In almost 
every instance, the gateways are in better 
preservation than the other remains ; in- 
deed, they are sometimes the only remains, 
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and in more than one instance need but 
the superposition of a stone or two to 
render them perfect. 

When the dissolution of the monasteries 
destroyed the greatest feature of English 
rural life, in many instances the buildin 
themselves were utterly destroyed — 
but their gateways, and of these the 
magnificent specimens scattered over our 
country are innumerable. At hazard, as 
instances may be mentioned, the St. 
Augustine’s Gate at Canterbury, the gate 
of the famous house at Walsingham, of 
St. Mary’s Abbey, and the King’s Gate at 
York, the Ethelbert and Erpingham Gates 
at Norwich, St. Augustine’s Gate in 
Bristol, that at Bury St. Edmunds, and 
at the Abbeys of Ramsey and Thorney in 
the Fen country. It may be that the old 
monkish builders lavished extra care on 
the gateways which the outer world saw— 
for it was politically important to impress 
the outer world at once—and that popular 
reverence preserved them. At any rate, 
there the gateways often linger as the 
solitary relics of a mighty past. 

We have purposely, in our necessarily 
abridged survey of the survival of the 
gateway, confined our attention to our 
own country; but this survival is quite 
as remarkable abroad. Italian, French, 
and Spanish towns offer splendid ex- 
amples, whilst such Belgian and Dutch 
cities as have levelled their walls have 
generally retained their gateways, which 
are striking and picturesque features of a 
rarely striking or picturesque landscape. 

So it is in the Far East. Often the 
entrance to the courtyard of a Buddhist 
temple is a more imposing edifice than 
the temple itself, so that often in temple 
cities such as Benares or Pekin, or Kioto 
or Tokio, the traveller is prepared for a 
vastness and magnificence which do; not 
exist, One of the most prominent features 
of the Japanese landscape is the frequent 
Torii ””—literally, ‘bird rest”—a huge 
stone gateway leading often to temples, 
shrines, and holy places of which nothing 
remain but crumbling ruins of timber. 

The same peculiarity strikes the ex- 
plorer of ancient Egypt. Of many a 
famous city nothing remains above the 
ever-shifting, all-hiding sand but the 
mighty pylons or entrances, and these are 
often almost as perfect. as when reared by 
that mysterious race which could transport 
mighty masses of granite, and polish them, 
and carve them with a scientific perfection 
we despair to imitate. So it isin the yet 





more ancient, yet more mystic land of 
Assyria. The most striking relics of 
Nimroud with which we are familiar are 
the human-headed lions from the entrances 
of the Palace, the discovery of which 
created amongst the local tribes as much 
panic and excitement as half a century 
later was caused along Nile banks by the 
transportation of the long hidden mummy 
of Rameses the Second to the museum at 
Boulak. 

In short, the evidence of the entire 
world supports the ancient importance of 
the gateway. Bible evidence shows that 
the gates of a city were often taken as 
representing the city itself. They were 
places of public resort, places of public 
deliberation, of administration of justice, 
of audience for kings and ambassadors, 
public markets, places of public sacrifice. 
They were usually richly ornamented, and 
were superscribed with sentences from 
the Law. The gates of Solomon’s Temple 
were overlaid with gold and carved ; those 
of the Holy Place were of olive-wood, two- 
leaved, and overlaid with gold. 

The Romans held the gateway in re- 
ligious esteem ; it had its particular god, 
Janus, and its particular slave-attendants, 
who, when liberated, dedicated their 
chains to the Lares. Allusion has been 
made to the two arches in the Roman 
Forum, which are perhaps the most per- 
fectly preserved relics in the city, and the 
institution of the triumphal arch as a 
peculiar and rarely conferred honour had 
without doubt a distinct association with 
the religious and superstitious ideas 
prevalent with regard to entrances. 
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A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
—— 


CHAPTER IIL 
THE following afternoon we looked in 
upon a great political banquet, at which, 
as we knew, Montesson was to be the 
principal speaker. A gallery was reserved 
at the end of the hall for lady spectators, 
and the immense concourse of menfolk 
below lay between us and the leading 
lights of the party who occupied the plat- 
form. Across this gulf, the well-known 
figure of Montesson was conspicuous. 
The eating was over, and the speeches 
were in fall swing by the time we entered; 
and very soon after, our “Knight” rose 

and advanced to the front. 
Never shall I forget the burst of 
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applause which greeted him. With one 
accord the whole company rose from their 
seats, the men shouting, the ladies waving 
their handkerchiefs. Cheer upon cheer 
rent the air, while he stood calm, smiling, 
patient, waiting the opportunity to speak. 
When I look back upon Montesson, it is 
always at that point that I try to picture 
him. I think that until then neither of 
us had quite realised all that Hilary 
Montesson’s upward struggle had brought 
him, but at this triumphal moment we 
seemed to see him in a measure as he was. 
His style of oratory, when he did speak, 
was clear, calm, convincing. There was 
less heat in it than I had expected, but an 
indication of power which was infinitely 
more telling than would have been any 
superficial show of sentiment. 

As we regained the carriage and drove 
back through the dingy crowded streets of 
the district in South London in which the 
banquet was being held, I think that’ both 
Aurora and I were impressed with much 
of the reverence for, and even awe of, 
Montesson, which the large audience we 
had jast quitted had so unfeignedly felt. 
os night late we arrived at Veddas 

Of the events of the next few days I 
retain but a blurred, indistinct recollection. 
I know that the lawns, the orchards, the 
high-walled gardens, were at their freshest 
and loveliest, and that Aurora, like all 
sportive young creatures, was sparkling and 
bubbling over with the mere joy of living. 
But to me there had come back, with the 
renewal of the lovely spring sights and 
sounds, a strange chill of recollection of 
their association with Hilary Montesson. 
“Oh, weep for Adonais—he is dead!” 
was the quotation which long ago had 
haunted me when I thought of him; and 
that curious, superstitious dread of coming 
evil was pursuing me once more as it had 
done so song before. 

On the Monday came Mrs. Cholmonde- 


lay with a maid, innumerable wraps, and 
a couple of poodles; and two days later, 
trim little Mrs, Hardelow and her promised 
party arrived. To the young ctAtelaine 
the entertaining of so many guests was 


an immense enjoyment. She had a 
thousand schemes ready for their diversion, 
endless suggestions only waiting to be 
carried out; while an indefinable smile 
about her parted lips, and a far-away look 
in the luminous grey eyes spoke, to me, at 
any rate, of a hidden happiness, almost too 
great to be kept within bounds. A tele- 





gram had arrived from Montesson to let us 
know that we might expect him that 
evening, and Aurora had already left 
orders at the stables that a trap should be 
sent to meet every train. 

In the meantime, during the course of | 
the afternoon, Mrs. Hardelow made a 
startling announcement. 

“ Aurora, my dear, do you remember 
Madame Kara?” she asked. 

“Madame Kara? Yes.” 

“Well, I hope you will not mind very 
much, but the fact is she is coming to tee 
us here to-morrow. And, indeed, to tell 
you the truth, my dear, I promised that | 
you would put her up for a night,” 

Aurora had become very pale. There 
was the same crushed, frightened look 
in her face that her last encounter with 
that woman had brought there; but she 
murmured somewhat hesitatingly a com- 
monplace remark about its being quite 
convenient, Mrs. Hardelow, for her part, 
seemed to consider herself aggrieved. 

‘She is tremendously .run after, you 
know, Aurora. It would never have | 
occurred to me to suggest her coming jf 
myself, but curiously enough she offere 
to come. She has had such a week of | 
it in town, and for another fortnight is 
engaged every single night, so she wanted 
to snatch a little fresh air while she had | 
the chance, I have no doubt she will sing | 
for us as much as we like—she always 7 
does while visiting, that is one reason } 
why people are so thankful to get her.” 

And with this parting shot Mrs, Harde- [. 
low tripped off across the lawn. 

I knew of two somebodies who were 
by no means thankful to get her, but I § 
did not invite my little girl’s confidences ; | 
I knew her to be too proud and reserved | 
for condolences on such a subject. 

Montesson came somewhere about mid- | 
night, after we had all gone to bed. The | 
butler had instructions to wait up for him 
and supply his wants, and one of Mra, 
Hardelow’s detachment of young men had | 
volunteered to be at hand to give him a | 
welcome, I heard the trap—and, I am 
sura, so did Aurora—drive up to the front | 
door; and some time after I caught the } 
sound of his quick, light step on the stair- } 
case, followed by the creaking of bolts } 
and bars on the ground floor below. Then } 
a dead stillness pervaded the house, 

The morning which followed was a 
brilliantly sunny one, and perhaps on that |. 
account our guests were all in the highest } 
spirits. Hilary Montesson surpassed him- 
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self in easy repartee, in light, playful 
rarcasm. He was the central figure, as 
always, both at the breakfast-table and 
afterwards when we sallied forth upon 
the lawn. As soon as he could contrive 
it, however, he drew Aurora and myself 
away from the others in the direction of 
the river. 

“] wish to stand on that spot in the 
orchard once more, just there where we 
first met,” he said in explanation. 

There had been rain during the night, 
and the air was filled with fresh spring 
scents from the young leaves and new- 
mown turf, Overhead the birds kept up 
a ceaseless chorus, thrush and blackbird 
alternating with the smaller songsters, the 
lark or finch ; and in the vicinity, in tones 
rising and falling, echoing as it were its 
own calJ, could be heard the cuckoo, 
Wordsworth’s “wandering voice.” But 
as we strayed over blossom-strewn paths, 
beneath the spreading white branches of 
the fruit-trees, Montesson called attention 
to other, different sounds from these, 

“ Through all that is bright and joyous,” 
he said, “to me there seems a strain of 
melancholy in this place. No, not the 
river, Miss Veddas, in spring that murmur 
is cheerful enough. It is the incessant 
‘caw, caw,’ away there to the left. Do 
you not find it depressing 4” 

“ Ah, you mean the rookery !” Aurora 
answered. “Some people mind it terribly 
—even Miss Atherton is not very fond of 
it, I think,” she nodded and smiled in my 
direction, ‘‘ but for me, it seems merely 
like home, I am not even conscious of 
the noise either, only when I go away other 
places seem too quiet.” 

“They are settled amongst those tall 
Scotch firs, are they?” he asked. 

* Yes, The path leads there off the west 
avenue. Bat you do not intend to visit 
them, I suppose?” she added, laughing. 
‘Even I must confesa: that distance lends 
enchantment to my favourite rooks—in 
that they are just like bagpipes, you know.” 

Montesson smiled, too, for the question 
of bagpipes was a standing dispute bet ween 
him and Aurora, 

“Precisely,” he said, and with that the 
conversation turned on some of our town 
experiences, 

When we re-entered the Hall Madame 
Kara had already arrived. 


CHAPTER IV. 


_ Astupy in light brown was the aspect 
in which the Russian singer appeared to me 





that morning, and I could not help allow- 
ing grudgingly that for many it was pro- 
bably a study fall of charm. Light brown, 
almost reddish, hair; light brown, wide- 
open eyes ; gown, boots, bonnet to match, 
and all in perfect taste. Just the faintest 
trace of pink in her cheeks and in her 
parasol. Yes, undoubtedly, she was what 
most psople would describe as a fine 
woman. 

Bat there was something snakelike, to 
my thinking, in her “svelte,” undulating 
figure, in-the gleams, sudden and transient, 
that transformed the habitaal expression of 
mild enquiry in her eyes into one of cruel, 
hungry eagerness. Wild, groundless fancies 
on my part these, but quite enough perhaps 
to account for the overwhelming repulsion 
with which I went through the common 
courtesy of shaking hands with her, 

Before we had had time to exchange more 
than the merest commonplaces relating to. 
Madame Kara’s journey, Mra. Hardelow 
informed us that our accomplished guest 
was after all only to stay a few hours, being 
obliged to return to town that night. To 
me, for one, the announcement brought 
only relief; for at sight of her, my fore- 
bodings of coming evil, which hed been 
dispelled by the enlivening presence of our 
house-party, were fast crowding in upon me 
again, She addressed a few remarks to 
Montesson, I noticed, but gaily, carelessly, 
as if he imported no more to her than any 
of the others ; and his replies, in tones of 
coolest politeness, appeared to entirely 
satisfy her. He, I felt sure, was / 
and, for some reason, shocked at her appear- 
ance amongst us, and I saw him more than 
once glance uneasily towards Aurora. 

After lanch, we set out in a body for 
the park, over which golf links had 
recently been improvised. The necessary 
amount of clubs had only jast arrived Ff 
from town, and all were eager to make a 
trial of them. Aurora herself would 
have devoted the afternoon to Madame 
Kara, considering that she had so few 
hours to spend with us; but Madame 
insisted that they could not be better 
employed than in gaining some idea of 
this curious new—or was it old {—game 
about which people got so enthusiastic, 
So we all arsembled about the starting 
tee, placing ourselves unreservedly under 
the directions of Mr. Grierson, already an 
experienced player. 

Either because he knew them to be 
previously acquainted or merely by a 
chance, our instructor immediately or- } 
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dained that Montesson and Madame Kara 
should lead off. 

“You, Miss Veddas,” ho said, turning 
apologetically to Aurora, ‘‘have promised 
to wait for me, s0 we must come on last. 
And, by the way, I have given up the 
idea of foursomes; beginners find them 
wearisome, Mr. Montesson, I think you 
know the game? I shall trust to you to 
show your opponent how she is to beat 
you.” And while these two played off, 
Mr. Grierson proceeded to mark out the 
rest of us in suitable pairs. 

For my part, I was a great deal less 
interested in the length of my drive, or 
the orthodox manner of handling a cleek, 
than in the doings of the two foremost 
players. Across the great stretch of green 
sward, although occasionally a clump of 
trees shut them off from view, I could 
pretty well follow their movements, I 
could see that the idea of serious play—if 
it had ever been entertained—was speedily 
abandoned; that some sort of dispute had 
arisen between them, through. which 
Montesson was calmly, coldly polite, and 
Madame Kara by turns angry and cajoling. 
From it all I gathered—with a feeling of 
intense thankfulness—that the spell by 
which this woman had held this man— 
almost dragged him, Montesson, in the 
dust—was absolutely broken, and that his 
love for my Aurora was now a certainty. 

It could not have been more than three- 
quarters of an hour after the play began 
that these two, with their balls in their 
hands, strolled over the grass to where I 
was standing. Behind me and the youth 
with whom I was playing had come up 
Aurora and Mr. Grierson, and we were 
allowing them to pass us by. Madame 
Kara’s face as she advanced was wreathed 
in smiles. , 

“Will you permit me, my dear Miss 
Veddas,” she began, in her slightly foreign 
accents, ‘to thank you a thousand times 
for your hospitality. I have come now to 
say good-bye, as I shall have just time to 
walk to the station for my train.” 

Aurora threw down the club she was 
holding in her hand, 

**You must not dream of walking all 
the way to the station, Madame,” she said. 
“Tf you really must go, I shall order the 
carriage, and, meantime, you shall have 
some tea or anything else you care to 
take before starting.” 

Tae yellow-brown eyes gleamed more 
serpent-like than ever, I thought. 

“You must on no account disturb your- 





self, dear Miss Veddas,” she said. “If 
you will do me the great kindness to 
make my farewells with Mrs. Hardelow, 
that is all I ask. As for the walk, I 
prefer it, and Mr. Montesson has been 
good enough to promise that he will escort 
me. Again, good-bye, dear Miss Veddas, 
and very many thanks.” 

She held ont her hand very decidedly, 
but Aurora, even as she took it, still hesi- 
tated. Asif by a sudden inspiration she 
turned to Montesson. 

* Am I right to let her go like this?” 
she asked, 

The question evidently startled him. 
He flushed uncomfortably. 

“It is Madame Kara’s own affair,” he 
answered, in his most rigid manner. ‘I 
do not see that you have any alternative. 
I suspect,” he added, softening, “you will 
not get rid of the rest of us soeasily. For 
my part, if I might choose I should decide 
never to go beyond the boundaries of your 
realm,” and he smilingly indicated the sur- 
rounding country with a wave of his hand. 

Again the cruel gleam illumined the 
serpent eyes as they flashed alternately on 
Montesson and Aurora; but the study in 
brown continued nevertheless to be a 
beaming one to the end. Even as they 
reached the limits of the park, Madame 
turned to bestow upon us a farewell saluta- 
tion ; then the two figures disappeared in 
the labyrinth of the shrubbery. 

- “Here,” said Mr, Grierson, turning to 
Aurora, ‘ you have the nicest little hazard 
on the course, just the very place for one 
of those egregious strokes of luck that all 
beginners come in for.” And the game 
was soon again in full swing. 

About half an hour after that it must 
have been that we were surprised and 
somewhat startled by the report of a pistol- 
shot in the vicinity of the rookery. I had 
given up my play as hopeless by that 
time, and had gone forward to watch 
Aurora’s, and together we consulted as to 
the unusual sound. 

“T believe I know,” Aurora exclaimed 
at last, “It must be Clarence Rowley, 
the Vicar’s boy, and he can’t have been 
told that I have forbidden it. What a 
frightful screeching they are making 
now! It is a good thing Mr. Montesson 
has gone to the station, he would think 
they were demons.” And, blind victims 
of fate as we were, once more we turned 
our thoughts to the intricacies of the royal 
game. 

I, Patience Atherton, am unfortunately 
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not a writer of stories. So far I have 
given a plain account of what took place 
around me during this period of my life— 
partly because I have always felt that I 
should like to put on record, however 
faultily, something of Hilary Montesson as 
I knew him, and partly for another reason 
which I shall state later on. But to convey 
any adequate idea of the tragic horrors of 
subsequent events would be entirely beyond 
the scope of my pen. 

That same evening there was flashed 
through the length and breadth of Britain, 
nay further, to the uttermost limits of the 
civilised world, the startling tidings that 
Hilary Montesson, the eminent politician, 
the shining light of his party, had met— 
presumably at his own hands—a violent 
death. For some days the newspapers 
abounded in sensational accounts of the 
fatal event, and speculations as to the 
probable cause, one or two even hinting 
that from the position of the wound— 
almost at the back of the neck—it could 
not have been self-inflicted. This, how- 
ever, the doctor who had been called in at 
the time of the accident promptly con- 
tradicted. Madame Kara, as the last 
person who had seen Montesson alive, was 
summoned to attend the inquest, and gave 
her evidence, by all accounts, with admir- 
able clearness, She stated—and there was 
none to gainsay her—that Montesson and 
she had had a discussion which had ended, 
he showing himself utterly unreasonable, 
in a quarrel as they were passing along the 
west avenue at Veddas Hall; that Mon- 
tesson had turned off in the direction of 
the rookery, leaving her to find her way to 
the railway station as best she could—the 
result being that she had taken more than 
one wrong turning, and would indeed have 
missed the train had it not happened to be 
considerably behind its time. She had 
remarked earlier, she said, that Montesson 
was peculiarly excited, and she called upon 
Mr, Grierson to corroborate her statement 
that he was much flushed at the time that 
she had come up to bid farewell to Miss 
Veddas, This Mr. Grierson had happened 
to remark, and he was therefore able to 
testify to it. A gunsmith from. Piccadilly 
identified the pistol which had been found 
lying by the side of the dead man as one 
bought from him by Montesson some ten 
months before ; and after a hearing of a 
good deal of irrelevant and mostly con- 
tradictory testimony from stablemen and 
maidservants, {the usual verdict of “ tem- 
porary insanity ” was delivered. 





For my part, I was excused from 
appearing at the inquest, as there was 
plenty of evidence without mine, and I 
was at the time watching night and day 
beside Aurora. The fearful shock of seeing 
Hilary Montesson lying dead beneath the 
shadows of the tall Scotch firs, which I 
thought at firat must kill her, had resulted 
instead, after an agonised night and day, 
in a sharp attack of brain fever. 

On the announcement of the terrible 
truth, made without the least attempt at 
preparation by one of her lady guests—who 
naturally could not know that ry Mon- 
tesson was more to Aurora than to other 
people—she had sped in an anguish of grief 
to the spot where they had found him. 
When I reached it, she was leaning over 
him, her face as deadly pale as his own, 
holding one of his hands in both hers. 
The butler, who had been the first to dis- 
cover him, had pillowed his head on a 
clump of soft green moss, and but for the 
traces of blood all around, the existence of 
the gaping wound in the neck might have 
been unsuspected. There he lay, the gifted, 
the eloquent, the loveable, enshrouded in 
the awful majesty of death! Something, 
I know not what, of noble and exalted in 
his expression brought to my lips the old 
name, “the Knight,” by which so often 
we had half laughingly called him ; but in- 
stantly a sharper, more penetrating flash 
of recollection transfixed me where I stood, 
as I realised the culmination of all my 
forebodings. 


Oh, weep for Adonais—he is dead ! 


I scarcely know how long we remained 
there in the sunless gloom of the thicket, 
I remember noticing that the russet-brown 
of the pine needles underfoot would 
exactly match Madame Kara’s hair, and I 
thought—but this of course was nonsensical 
—that the deafening, discordant “ caw, 
caw” of the startled rooks overhead had 
some affinity to Madame Kara’s celebrated 
voice. Then the servants, who had drawn 
off respectfully on Aurora’s appearance, 
closed round again with the arrival of the 
doctor; and, placing my arm about the 
poor, dazed child, I led her through the 
midst of them, away from the terrible 
scene. 

What need to dwell more here upon her 
sufferings? On the day of the funeral 
and for many days after she was merci- 
fully unconscious of all that was taking 
place. She did not learn with what 
solemn pomp, tolling of bells and assem- 
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bling of Worshipfal Companies, they laid him 
to rest in the great Midland city, the place 
of his birth ; nor did she hear the lament 
that broke forth from amidst all thinking 
men as the conviction was driven home to 
them that “a prince had fallen in Israel.” 
For her sake and his, a wreath of fresh- 
culled Veddas lilac-blozsoms was laid upon 
his ccffin, and by my directions buried 
along with him. Months after, with her 
own hands, Aurora planted two young 
lilac-trees from the Veddas shrubberies 
over Hilary Montesson’s grave ; and year 
by year, in the sweet spring-time, these 
still send forth their shoots and blossom 
luxuriantly, 

While yet the shock of the sad fatality 
was fresh in men’s minds, the startling in- 
telligence was spread abroad that Madame 
Kara had renounced her profession, married 
a Russian nobleman, and gone to take up 
her abode definitely on his Polish estates. 
Following so close upon Montesson’s 
death, this wedding once more set afoot 
the speculations and curiosity which were 
beginning to die down regarding the 
relations between these two. But as no 
single person apparently could offer a clue 
to the truth of the story, it very soon 
ceased to interest the greedy scandal- 
mongers, and dropped finally out of sight. 

Not as far as I was concerned, however. 
I knew—had always known—that Madame 
Kara was Hilary Montesson’s murderess. 
It was not for nothing that those fiendish 
gleams of jealousy had shot fromthe woman’s 
eyes that afternoon; not for nothing, indeed, 
that she—who avowedly hated country 
sights and country sounds—had made the 
journey to Veddas Hall from town that 
morning. What cared I if the pistol 
belonged to him? It simply meant that 
she, clever woman as she was, had some- 
how or other possessed herself of it, as no 
doubt she had of much of his that was of 
greater market value. 

It may be that it was my duty to make 
known to all the world my convictions on 
this point ; but they would have answered 
me by a demand for proofs, and what 
proofs had I? 








Oaly one, but a conclusive one, Yet, 
had I brought it forward, raked up the [| 
whole story, coupled Aurora’s name with 
that crael, cruel woman’s before all the 
world, either during the child’s con- 
valesconca or even after her so-called 
recovery, I believe it would have been 
enough to thrust her back once more into 
the valley of the shadow of death. And 
my proof? A dainty ivory folding tablet, 
that must have been ground by men’s feet 
down through the yielding carpet of fir- 
needles during the excitement that followed 
the discovery of the body. 

It was about a week after the inquest 
took place. I had gone out after prolonged 
watching for a breath of fresh air, the 
better to enable me to go on with it again. 
Somehow, though the scenes were madden- 
ing to me, I strayed first down through the 
orchard where it seemed as if, at any 
moment, Hilary Montesson’s clear, ringing 
voice might hail me, then on by the river- 
side and through the shrubbery to the 
west avenue, and hence direct to the spot 
on which he had lain. There, I scarcely 
know how, I caught sight of the booklet, 
and stooping, picked it up and fled like a 
hunted creature. 

The words traced upon it were mere 
scrawls, the feeble efforts of a dying man; 
but as I discerned them, they were these : 


* Aurora, my dearest love, farewell. She 
has takon my life. My love is all and ever 
yours, RA. cP 


As I have said, I thought it best—I am 
but a woman, remember, and not a brave 
one—to let the dead past bury its dead. 
Taerefore it is that that tablet, infinitely 
the most precious of Aurora’s possessions 
in the mind of their owner, had the words 
“She has taken my life” carefully erased 
from its surface before it passed out of my 
hands, Therefore, too, that I have made 
public—under assumed names—the inci- 
dents of this sad story ; in the hope that 
Hilary Montesson, if haply he knows of 
my silence, may accept this as in part an 
expiation. 
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